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do urinalyses, use a microscope and, occasionally, assist Dr. Moody
perform autopsies. Early in my second year I was promoted to
the office of pharmacist, a job not quite as important as it may
sound, but invaluable to me in experience. I now carried a pass-
key to all the wards, making morning and evening rounds to
deliver medicines, pick up prescriptions and bottles to refill.
A complete stock of commonly used drugs was kept on hand,
but relatively few of them were used; opium or one of its deriva-
tives was the favourite sedative, mix vomica or its alkaloid
strychnine was given alone or in combination with iron and
quinine for stimulation, various elixirs, tinctures and bitters;
Epsom salts and castor oil. A favourite remedy when nothing else
seemed to be indicated was potassium iodide, given as an
alterative. No one knew how or why it worked, or, in fact, just
what was to be expected of an alterative other than to change
for the better whatever ailed the patient. But all the doctors
professed great faith in it.
One of the quickest-acting and most reliable drugs then ad-
ministered was apomorphia, given hypodermically in one-tenth
grain doses in certain cases of acute mania or of chronic cussed-
ness. Its effects were immediate and spectacular, causing a most
sickening nausea, followed by relaxation and sleep. Unruly and
noisy patients were thus usually subdued within a few minutes,
and after experiencing its effects would frequently calm down upon
catching sight of the syringe.
I knew of not more than half a dozen instances of cruelty to
patients while I was there, and in each case the offending attendant
was summarily discharged. This is not to say that all patients were
not kept under more or less restraint, and some of them disciplined.
They were, but the measures used were surprisingly simple and
humane. In this respect Dr. Graves was far in advance of his time.
He held that, however great the provocation, it must be re-
membered that to beat intractability aggravated by insanity into
submission was merely to fortify resentment with hatred.
Attendants were taught a modified form of jiu-jitsu and were
expected to control their patients, but not to punish them. If they
failed in the one or indulged in the other they lost their jobs*
Firmness and fearlessness, opiates, an empty padded room and,
rarely in cases of pure meaaness3 a light switching or a threat <rf*
it seemed to be all that was required.
With Ms wide experience, Dr. Graves admitted having a very